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He did not care to give an oath; his simple word
was enough, for it was known to be inviolable.
Hence the priceless worth of the Arab chief's voice of
welcome: it meant protection, unswerving fidelity,
help, and succour.                                                   ^,y

There was no bound to this hospitalitj/^J^
pride of the Arab to place everything lie possessed at.,
the service of the guest. The last milch-camel must
be killed sooner than the duties of hospitality be
neglected. The story is told of Hatim, a gallant poet-
warrior of the tribe of Tayyi, which well illustrates
the Arab ideal of hostship. Hatim was at one time
brought to the brink of starvation by the dearth of a
rainless season. For a whole day he and his family
had eaten nothing, and at night, after soothing the
children to sleep by telling them some of those-stories
in which the Arabs have few rivals, he was trying by
his cheerful conversation to make his wife forget her
hunger. Just then they heard steps without, and a
corner of the tent was raised. u Who is there ? "
said Hatim. A woman's voice replied, " I am such a
one, thy neighbour. My children have nothing to eat,
and are howling like young wolves, and I have come
to beg help of thee." " Bring them here," said Hatim.
His wife asked him what he would do; if he could
not feed his own children, how should he find food
for this woman's? "Do not disturb thyself/' he
answered. Now Hatim had a horse, renowned far and
wide for the purity of his stock and the fleetness and
beauty of his paces. He would not kill his favourite
for himself or even for his own children; but now lie